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and more towards reactionary policies, whereas Polish public opinion was not only jealously guarding the country's constitutional liberties but was demanding their extension.
Polish nationalism, a mighty factor which had held the nation together through more than a century of subjugation by foreign Powers, clamored for reunion with the kingdom of the Lithuanian provinces acquired by Russia in the eighteenth century, an aspiration that Alexander himself had indirectly encouraged. Secret societies with a strong nationalistic, political, and social tinge were common in those days in Poland, as they were in Russia and in other European countries. The spread of the Polish underground movement invited Russian repression, which in turn fostered surreptitious activities. In May, 1819, censorship of newspapers and periodicals was introduced by the viceroy acting on the order of the tsar, and in July this was extended to all publications. The session of the diet in 1820 proved stormy, two important bills introduced by the government were voted down, and there was much bitter criticism of the administration. The arrest in April, 1822, and the trial two years later, of the leaders of a secret "Patriotic Society/' which had for its object the independence of Poland, greatly added to popular excitement. The diet was not reconvened until May, 1825. In February of the same year Alexander amended the constitution by providing that the deliberations of the diet must be conducted in camera. Stern police measures and the exclusion of the leaders of the opposition produced the immediate effect desired, and the session of 1825, the last one to be held in Alexander's lifetime, was completed without untoward incidents. But the frailty of the Polish constitutional regime had been convincingly demonstrated, and the ground was prepared for the great explosion which came five years later and led to the abrogation of the constitution of 1815.11
11A minor experiment in local autonomy was attempted in Bessarabia after its annexation by Russia in 1812. Under the Turkish rule this province, formerly a part of the principality of Moldavia, had enjoyed a degree of self-government. Legislation enacted in 1812, 1813, and 1818 granted Bessarabia the use of the local language in her courts and administrative institutions, confirmed the rule of local law within a wide sphere embracing taxation and all civil cases, and gave the elected representatives of the landed nobility an important part in the administration of public affairs. In 1824 and 1825, however, the curtailment of these privileges began, and in-1828 the statute of 1818, which had superseded earlier legislation and which was the cornerstone of Bessarabian autonomy, was repealed. The experiment .thus came to an end, although some local features in the stnic-